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HE second article on color by Mr. 
Albert Heckman, in this issue, will 
be warmly welcomed by those who 
have been following this course in 
Design. The problems given in the 
color series are for every one and not 
for the ceramist only. They can be 
used by all teachers, including High 
and Normal Schools, while the stud- 
ents of ceramics will, each month, 

find several designs which they can work out in color on paper 
and then on the actual ware, and in this way get the effect which 
the designer intends to give, as well as the added experience of 
applying each particular color problem to pottery or porcelain. 

x 

The International Studio is not published any more in 
this country; only the English edition is available to American 
subscribers who have enjoyed for so many years this mag- 
nificently illustrated Magazine. It means one more addition 
to the long list of Art Magazines which have disappeared one 
after the other, because they did not receive sufficient support 
from subscribers and advertisers. It is discouraging, espec- 
ially when publishers receive such letters as one which we 
received some time ago from a dear old subscriber who said 
that she used to take the Magazine when it was $4 a year but 
that she would not renew at the exorbitant price of $5. She 
did not perhaps realize that, while increasing the subscription 
price only 25 per cent. we had to stand an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. in the cost of paper, printing and engraving. 
And it is possible that this dear friend will, without hesitation 
or complaint, pay practically twice more than she did before 
the war for a nice dress or many other necessaries. 

Of course an Art Magazine may not be necessary in the 
same way as food or clothing are, but what are art students 
or advertisers of art materials going to do if all Art Magazines 
disappear? 

This reminds us that some time ago a friend of ours, while 
looking over the file of our old Palette and Bench, exclaimed: 
“Why do you not publish again a Magazine like that, there 
is nothing of that kind now and it was so good and useful.” 
Undoubtedly it was very good and it seems that there ought 
to be a field for it at present. We would like to be able to 
revive it, but we cannot do it alone. We must be assured 
in advance of sufficient support from subscribers and adver- 
tisers, or we must have financial backing of some kind. Will 
anybody suggest a plan, a practical idea of some kind? Art 
students and schools are interested in having technical in- 
structions for painting and other crafts, the kind of instruction 
which Keramic Studio is giving for design, which Palette and 
Bench was giving, and which can only be found in Magazine 
form, with contributions from various sources, so that both 
teachers and students will be constantly inspired by new 
thoughts, new viewpoints, and will not remain forever in the 
same old rut. Dealers in art materials may not, as a rule, 
care for art, but they are very much interested in selling their 
wares to artists and in having a medium for their advertise- 
ments. It seems that there should be a way to bring together 


these various interests so that the necessary backing will be 
found for the publication of a practical Magazine, covering 
the whole field of Art—technical Art. 


In present conditions artists cannot expect support from 
the State. Under our economic system, the State is busy 
spending 68 per cent. of our tax money to pay for old wars and 
25 per cent. to prepare for new ones, while it has only 3 per 
cent. for civil servants, 3 per cent. for public works and a 
munificent 1 per cent. for education, science and art. It is 
hopeless to look for help in that direction. But why should 
not a great, well endowed University, undertake the publi- 
cation of a good Magazine, regardless of what money profit 
there may be in it? Or will anybody suggest something else, 


still better? 
x 


The Newark Society of Keramic Arts, for which Mr. 
Heckman is critic this year, met at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Friday, January 6th, to study old textiles, principally . 
the Coptic textiles, with a view to using them as inspiration for 
ceramic designs. It is probable that the June Keramic Studio 
will show some of the finished articles which will result from 


this study course. 
x 6 OK 


We regret to announce the death of Miss Jessie L. Ivory, 
who was a prominent decorator and teacher, first in Watertown, 
N. Y., then in New York City where she gained recognition 
not only as a china decorator, but as a silk designer and interior 
decorator. She was a graduate of Pratt Institute and had for 
many years advertised her classes in Keramic Studio. 


PLATE, PITCHER AND SALT (Supplement) 
Albert W. Heckman 
To be done in one firing with Vermilion or Searlet No. 3 
enamel and hard Black enamel on Belleek or soft wares, or 
on white china which has been previously tinted Ivory. 


UF 


MOUNTAIN ASH BERRIES—(page 181) 
Albert W. Heckman 

The panel of Mountain Ash Berries on page 181 is to be 
executed in two shades of greyed greens or blues, with berries 
in yellow, ochre, orange and vermillion on a black background. 
To be framed in a narrow orange vermillion frame. 

DESIGN COMPETITION 

Keramic Studio announces a competition in design, closing 
March 15th, and hopes that every one will make an effort to 
contribute, whether decorators of porcelains or potteries or 
workers in other crafts. 

Little Things to Make 

For best sheet of motifs in color, applied to small articles 

of china or pottery :—First Prize, $12; Second Prize, $10; Third 


. Prize, $8. 


For best sheet of motifs in black and white applied to small 
articles of china or pottery :—First Prize, $10; Second Prize, $8; 
Third Prize, $7; Fourth Prize, 6. 

All sheets of designs not receiving prizes will be con- 
sidered for purchase. 

Name and address of designer should be plainly marked on 
back of each sheet of designs. 

Designs should be mailed carefully wrapped, flat, not rolled. 
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COLOR IN DESIGN 
Albert W. Heckman 


T IS difficult to say in a few words why certain colors are 
harmonious with each other. Briefly, we might say that it is 
because these colors are related to each other through their 
hues and values and intensities. At least we know that when 
there is such interrelationship they are more apt to be harmon- 
ious than they otherwise would be. Generally speaking, as 
stated last month, we know that grayed ones may easily be 
combined, that it is safe, so to say, to put analagous hues to- 
gether and that even opposites may be used with each other. 
But were we to make rules from these deductions we would only 
get more of the ordinary schemes that we already have far too 
many of. The real artist abhors the commonplace and what are 
more commonplace than some of these rule-made gray and life- 
less color schemes that confront us so often that we sigh for 
relief. All grayed color combinations, however, are not lifeless 
or uninteresting. But how shall we avoid making the ones that 
are? Perhaps the secret is in finding out what it is that makes 
some harmonies of the more intense colors fine, and then, 
applying this knowledge to our grayed ones, make them more 
alive. So let us take the bull by the horns and starting with our 
most intense colors see what we can do with them regardless 
of how crude our first attempts may be. 

If we were to study the art of the Orient, where color is 

loved more than it is here, we would see how almost any bright 
color may be combined with any other. The harmony is largely 
dependent, of course, upon the proportion of each. Sometimes 
too, the texture of the medium employed is a material help to 
harmony of color as in a rug, a textile or a glazed tile. It is not 
easy, to be sure, to combine any bright colors, as the Oriental 
seemingly does, and make fine harmonies, but who cares about 
doing the easy thing and who cares for it when it is done? 
sright colors are often very stimulating and it may be that 
they are not always suitable to our needs but none the less we 
want to know more about them. Moreover, we do not need to 
be primitive to enjoy them and once we learn how to combine 
them we will gladly enough use them. 

Merely reading about color will not suffice, nor does the 
learning the names of the primary and secondary hues and the 
memorizing rules of different kinds of harmonies seem to help 
in actually producing fine harmonies. We need more than that 
and first of all we need to know what is meant by the values 
and the intensity or chroma of color, as well as the hue, and 
unless we are willing to devote a little time to experimenting and 
actually working with color we will not find that out. What is 
more, each one is obliged to find that out for himself. 

Black is wonderful with intense color and because it is we 


are going to use it in our first experiment. It may help us in 
managing some intense colors which otherwise we might not 
like at first. Exactly why black is so fine with some intense 
colors we do not know. Perhaps a psychologist will explain. 
Whether black is the absence of all color (according to the 
so-called light theory of some writers) or the presence—the 
mixture—of all color (according to the other so-called pigment- 
theory) does not help us much. All that interests us, as begin- 
ners, is that black when added to a scheme of bright colors 
will enhance those colors very much indeed. A dark blue or 
any other dark color will, to a certain extent, tend to harmonize 
intense colors also, but there is an indescribable quality in a 
color combination where black is used that is peculiarly un- 
approachable in a scheme where it is not used. It may be that 
too much black is depressing, but then we are not going to use 
too much of it. It is not to be inferred that we are always to add 
black to bright colors to help bring about a harmony. That 
would be too easy. Nor is it to be inferred that a scheme of 
bright colors is always enhanced by the addition of black. We 
do not want any such rules of harmony to hamper us. What 
we do want is to actually handle color and in that way develop 
our appreciation for and power to create fine harmonies. ‘‘ Do 
the thing and you shall have the power,’’ Emerson says in one 
of his essays, and we may add to it that once you have the 
power no one can take it away from you. 


Experiment No. J 


Make a number of stripe designs (see figures A, B and C) 
in black and one bright color on ordinary white water color 
or drawing paper. Vary the spacings and the amount of the 
black used and use only one color at a time. Some colors (ver- 
milion perhaps) will look better with black than others, while 
some (try purple) will be balanced with less of it. Run through 
the whole range of reds, yellows, greens, blues and purples, 
using them freely and separately. Tempera paints are best to 
use for this problem. Following these experiments try using a 
gray or a colored background with the black and one bright 
color. The colored papers which are put up in packages for 
kindergarten work are splendid for this purpose. These stripe 
designs, simple as they may be, could be used for various things 
but let us not think of the application in this first problem which 
is to learn something about color as such. After you have made 
a goodly number of designs pin them up on a wall or screen 
where you can study them at odd moments for a couple of days 
and then see what helpful deductions you can make from them 
for yourself. Do you find that after all you like bright colors? 
Which, if any, do you prefer? Are those best in which the 
spacing itself is best? Does not the proportion of each color 
used make a difference in the harmony? Do not some colors 
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seem to require more black than others and which ones are 
they? Are the designs best which are on the white ground or 
those which are on the colored ground? Are there any arrange- 
ments in which the color scheme would be better without the 
black? Answering these and similar questions for yourself, 


after you have carried out the experiment, will help you to 
understand a little more about color than if you had merely 
passively read something about it. To be sure it is perhaps only 
a very little but this is a beginning and we will build more 
upon this next month. 


Te be done in one 
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be done in black and Color 
| by Miss Ruth Heckman 
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MOUNTAIN ASH BERRIES--ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


Pilate 7 


(Treatment page 173) 
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MEXICAN MAJOLICA 


PATTERN DESIGNING WITH THE BRUSH 
Ruth Johnson 


OMETIMES it seems difficult to find the right design for a 
certain space or shape, even when we have quite a definite 
impression in mind of the finished piece. And there are times 
when the idea is so vague that before we can embody it in any 
tangible form it has left us. 

To partially do away with this difficulty we may use tools 
and materials with which we are perfectly familiar and which 
will detract in no way from the expression of the idea. Have you 
ever noticed how much in the way are rulers, triangles and 
smooth white paper when you are trying to work out a satis- 
factory effect? Some simple method, such as rough sketching 
with charcoal or quick freehand drawing with a wet brush, will 
make it easier to visualize on paper an uncertain conception. 

This method, however, assumes that we have some sort of 
an idea to express, but this is not always the case. We may 
have a sense of the proper use of decoration on a piece of craft 
work, china or material (textile), but even this is not always 
enough to start with. The greatest aid is to visualize the 
finished piece, understanding its use and as far as possible its 
manufacture, and, what is far more important, to try and put 
yourself into the spirit of the old craftsman—that of sincerity 
and simplicity in design. 

These old artist craftsmen had the advantage over us in 
that they understood every prccess in the manufacture of their 
craft and made with their own hands the tools they were to use. 
This eliminated at the start any timidity or uncertainty in 
execution which would tend to weaken their designs. But the 
thing which counted for the most and which is so seldom found 
at the present time among craftsmen was the spirit of pride 
in their work and of love or reverence for the finished product. 
In these days of commercialism there is not a chance for the 
sincerity or self expression which the old craftsmen had in 
working out their own pieces. Then too, their childlike belief 
in symbols and their superstitions with regard to gods caused 
them to put more of themselves into their designing and 
execution. 

It is told of an Indian brave who had had his life saved by 
hiding in a group of tiger lilies that he immediately accepted 


MEXICAN MAJOLICA 


this tiger lily as his good omen and began weaving its design 
into the pack blanket which he wore across his shoulders, and 
painting it on his weapons and utensils. If we should decide 
to use the tiger lilies on a piece of china we would probably do 
what we call “‘conventionalize”” them and the finished design 
would look as much like a butterfly as a lily and would mean 
nothing to anyone. 

One other privilege which the primitive artist had was his 
joy in his work and the unlimited time at his command. 

With this little idea of the spirit of the old craftsman in 
mind, let us see how near we can come to his truth and simplicity 
of statement and strength of design. For instance, if we want 
to decorate a flower pot (fig. 185) or a basket (fig. 184), let us 
imagine that we have made them ourselves for a certain use 
in a certain place. Then with a brush full of ink or a stick of 
soft charcoal let us feel around for the best possible arrangement 
of line and mass. Remember that we are concentrating on the 
effect of the finished piece and the use for it and that we will do 
nothing that will be insincere or out of harmony with this con- 
ception. Let us be logical and always open to the ideas which 
come from the little accidents and unexpected results in the 


MEXICAN MAJOLICA 


execution, such accidents or new patterns as come when the 
same design is interpreted on pottery, woven blankets, carved 
wood, bead work, basketry or painted materials. 

The Indians understood the requirements of all these 
crafts and knew when to change the character of the design to 
suit the tools and materials with which it was to be worked out. 
This is Just another instance of the sincerity of their work. 
One may also find a good example of free brush decoration on 
the Mexican Majolica ware. ‘This is a little more refined in 
effect but just as simply done as the Indian ware. 
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After we have determined the first constructions in line 
and value and have attained a fairly correct impression of the 
whole, then let us fill in the detail, being careful not to change 
the first big pattern. Finally, we will work for finish. 

It is best not to erase nor correct the original sketch too 
much for that contains the first idea to which we may come 
back, but rather to put down the corrections directly in another 
place. In this way the ideas will multiply and improve at each 
rendering. Then by using our imagination to furnish the in- 
teresting details which will enrich the pattern, and by planning 
the color with the same care, we will produce work which will 
have in it something of the spirit of the old artist craftsmen. 
At least we will have had the joy of creating something for 
ourselves and something which will mean more than the copies 
and adaptations of other times and peoples. 

The accompanying illustrations show the first steps in the 
building up of an all-over pattern. By having some definite 
use in mind and by using more thought as to detail we would 
have had a more serious result. We will try that the next time. 
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FLOWER POT AND SAUCER—RUTH JOHNSON 
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PLATE—W. C. HAGAN 


Flowers dusted Pink. Leaves dusted Green. Bands and flower centers Roman Gold. Design to be applied to inside 
of oval vegetable dish in same way as to platter. 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS—VENITA JOHNSON 


No. 1—Pompeian on Satsuma ground. Center of flowers Scarlet. Outer lines, dots and parts of other flowers Egyptian 
Blue. Outer band Deepest Pink with some spots on flowers also spots of Wisteria. 

No. 2—Design in Chinese Blue. Arabian Blue in leaves. Flowers Deepest Pink. Spots in flower, lower portion, Egyptian 
Blue. 

No. 3—Design in Chinese Blue. Sky, upper, Grey, Deepest Pink, Arabian Blue. Rainbow Orange, Scarlet, Lilac. Lower, 
sky Lotus. Center of spot and door Scarlet. Rings Lotus Yellow. 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


WALTER K. TITZE - - - Assistant Editor 


OME very interesting combinations can be made with lustre 
backgrounds and gold designs painted on after the lustre 
is satisfactory. I have used Pigeon Gray Pearl lustre applied 
thin and padded, made two fires of the lustre, which will be a 
wonderful soft gray blue and for the third fire have painted in a 
naturalistic manner, a wheat design. On a light yellow lustre 
background a naturalistic branch of pine cones and needles in 
the roman gold is most pleasing. Try a blue gray lustre and a 
gold design of clover blossoms, leaves and spider webs in green 
gold for the leaves and stems and white gold for the blossoms 
and the webs. 

. Three applications of the black lustre, which will be a 
deep black gray, with either white or roman gold is very pleas- 
ing. Bamboo trees with branches and leaves in red bronze gold 
on an orange lustre vase has a fascination all its own. Be sure 
that your lustre is even before you apply the gold. Give the 
lustres two or three fires, and the gold will only need one, for 


LUSTRE VASE K. TITZE 


the lustre body makes a splendid foundation for golds. 

I have found in my Christmas work that any blue lustre, 
no matter the make, will not take as much lavender oil or 
thinner, as the yellows or other colors. Use very little lavender 
oil with blue lustres. One can use more lavender with the yellows 
and it is most necessary to use a great plenty for the orange 
for orange lustres will dry faster than most others. If you use 
German, Japan or French china, give a hard fire, but of Sat- 
suma, Belleek, or any pottery, care must be taken, and a light 


fire given. 
LUSTRE VASE 


The design this month is to be carried out on a cylinder 
vase. Cover the entire background or entire vase with black 
lustre. Fire three times, each time applying a fresh coat of 
black lustre. Design is: stems, leaves, and upper band at top 
of vase and small band at bottom of vase in green gold. White 
gold for large rose and one-half white gold and one-half green 
gold for rose bud. 

Caution: All lines made by tracing or graphite paper or 
graphite pencil will show through gold. Try to apply the design 
free hand or work just inside the tracing lines and be sure to 
wipe off the lines. It is most necessary to wipe all finger marks 
from china before firing, this means before each firing, as finger 
marks will show clearly and thus ruin your vase. 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 

T. E. T.—Metal Book-ends may be procured at Domestic Art Rocms, 
149 Wash. St., Newark, N. J. | 

¢ 
PAGE OF DESIGNS (page 189) 
Leah Rodman Tubby 

No. VI—Salt and Pepper—Dark dots, Royal Blue; 
medium centers Banding Blue; bands and light part of flowers 
Deep Blue Green. May be done in Enamels. 

No. VII—Salt and Pepper—Gold Design on Yellow Lustre. 

No. VIII—Salt and Pepper. Dark flowers Banding Blue; 
Leaves and stems, Yellow Green; centers and dots Orange or 
Yellow Red. May be done in Enamels. 

No. IX—Salt and Pepper—Gold on Rose Lustre. 

No. X—Small Satsuma Box—Peacock Motif—Outline of 
Motif is spots of Dark Blue Enamel; center large and small dots 
of Turquoise Enamel; background of spots or scrolls of Apple 
Green Enamel. - 

NO. XI—Vase, Wave Motif—Floated Enamel on Belleek. 
Darkest part of wave, Royal Blue, with a touch of Black; 
next tone Banding Blue and Royal Blue equal parts; next tone, 
Banding Blue; next tone Turquoise Blue; next tone Deep Blue 
Green; next tone Deep Blue Green, with one-third Violet 
and White; lightest tone Deep Blue Green equal parts with 
White; bands at top Banding Blue. 


PORCELAIN BOX “THE MASQUE‘—A. A. ROBINEAU 


Peruvian Inspiration 
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(Treatment page 188) 


PAGE OF DESIGNS—LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 
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BLUE AND ORANGE DESIGN FOR LUNCH SET 


First Fire—Outline design in Black or Copenhagen Blue. Second fire—Tint the plate in light blue obtained by mixing Deep 
Blue Green with Pearl Grey. Paint leaves in darker shade of blue and the flowers in yellow and orange made by 
mixing Egg Yellow with Carnation Red. Paint band in Copenhagen Blue. 
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SATSUMA BOWL—K. E. CHERRY 


Birds and all black lines in Azure Blue. Birds have breasts of Leaf Green which is also 
used in some of the spots. Eyes and center dots of Scarlet. Wide band at top and space below 
birds Aquamarine. Flower forms of Satsuma enamel, Aquamarine and Leaf Green. _ 


ST. PORCHAIRE SALT CELLAR, EARTHENWARE 


FRENCH, CENTURY 


SATSUMA BOX-K. E. CHERRY Morgan Collection, Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Rim 
Him 
Rim 


White china dinnerware, with the plain edge. 
and selection. Anticipate your spring needs now at these special prices. 


Rim Pie Plates. 


Coup Soup Plates. 7 
Sauce Dishes. 
Cereal Dishes 


Coffee Cups and Saucers 
Bouillon Cups and Saucer 
Rim Meat Platters. 
Rim Meat Platters. 
Rim Meat Platters. 
Oval Covered Vegetable....... 

Gravy Boat—fast 
Pickle Dish....... 
Covered Butter Dish.. 
Coup Chop Plate. 
Tea Pots. 
Chocolate Set. 


No additional discourt to teachers 
from these special prices. 


224-228 Euclid Ave. 


Best o 


With 6 Cups and SQUCOPS......cccccseccscsececscsecsesesesecsesscsesesecsesesveneseeee 
(Sizes given are actual measure) 


Post shipment. 
Mail orders given prompt and careful attention. 


THE GEO. H. BOWMAN CO. 


. 1.40 


Cleveland, 


China for Decorating 


E have a complete stock of the well known and popular “Favorite” 


f quality 


Rim Bread and Butter Plates. 6 inch $2.25 Doz- 
6%4 inch 3.00 Doz.- 

Breakfast Plates. 814 inch. 4.30 Doz. 
Dinner Plates. 5.75 Doz. 

53 inch...... . 2.10 Doz. 

Tea Cups and Saucers Dccpcobehddebilnndiapdieaatbbgasendenasaeennanhee . 4.95 Doz. 
6.20 Doz. 


.... 6.00 Doz. 
1.15 Each 


1.90 Each 
2.80 Each 
1.2% Kach 
3.00 Each 


Set 


1.90 Each 
.60 Each 


.. 1.25 Each 
. 1.80 Each 


1.65 Each 
4.05 Set 


Include Postage with orders for Parcel 


Ohio 


THE 


LATEST 
PUBLICATION 


ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 


FREE 


Address 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., inc. 


57 Murray Street, New York City 
Manufacturers of 


Colors, Lustres, Gold and Materials for China and Glass 
Painting—SILICINE Colors, Enamels and Stains for Cold 


Decoration (firing unnecessary) for Glass, China, Parch- 
ment Shades, Photographs, Candle Sticks, Door Stops, 
Serving Trays, Book Ends, Reed, Willow and Grass Baskets, 
Wood and Metal Novelties, Perfume Bottles, Powder Boxes, 
Designs for Keramic Decoration, Bead (wooden) Effects in 
joint use with bronze powders. 


OLEO Colors, Oil Colors, Water Colors, Bronze Colors, 


Tapestry Colors, Parchment Lampshade Colors, Art 


Enamels, etc. 


Potteries, Glass factories and Schools Supplied 


| 


FASHIONS: LATEST NOVEL 'Y 


Those lovely, fascinating Batiks which have so enchanted Paris, New York 
Chicago and other fashion centers can now be made at home—easily, quickly: 
inexpensively. 
The Fabik Home Outfits for Batik Workers has made all this possible. It 
includes complete Instruction Book, which assures you of truly wonderful 
results on the very first Batik you make; Fabik dyes for mixing hundreds of 
color combinations; Fabik wax, tjanting, brushes; dye pans and 3 patterns 
specially designed by leading artists—for blouses, lingerie, collars, curtains, 
table runners, center pieces, etc. 

We take all the risk. Just send your name and 
Send N O Money ! address and-we will mail you the Fabik Home 
Outfit. When the postman delivers it, pay him $5.00. If you prefer to send 
cash with order, remit $4.75. Money back if you want it. Send your order 
today—be the first one in your set to wear and display these rich beautiful 


Batik effects. 
THE FABIK COMPANY 
_.. Studio J-1 10 East Ohio St. 
Chicago, III. 


TEACHING TRIP 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF INSTRUCTION? 


If so, why not take advantage of my teaching 
trip. I shall teach in your state within the next 
few months. 


If you wish to secure new ideas, wish to advance 
in your work or to overcome habits you have 
formed in decorating, my classes will be of great 
assistance. 


Instructions in all branches of china decorating. 
Specializing in enamels and acid-etching. 


A splendid opportunity to receive instruction 
from one of the best known decorators. 


Write for name of city in your state I shall visit, 
and general information. 


WALTER KARL TITZE 
509 Pittsburgh Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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